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RESTORING  THE  BEACHES  OF  BOSTON  HARBOR 

Introduction 

In  the  not-too-distant  past,  Boston  area  residents  flocked  to  its 
beaches — lively,  colorful  destinations  where  thousands  of  families 
could  be  found  sunning,  picnicking  and  swimming  on  a  summer 
day.  A  trip  to  Carson  Beach  or  Orient  Heights  Beach  would  be  a 
special  occasion,  where  neighbors  met  and  children  played  in  the 
surf.  Restaurants  and  stands  served  fresh  seafood;  concerts  and 
seabreezes  brought  people  to  the  shore  in  the  evenings. 

The  beaches  were  the  product  of  bold  planning  and  enlightened 
public  investment  over  a  50  year  period.  They  began  with  Freder- 
ick Law  Olmsted's  vision  of  a  seaside  promenade  bringing  the 
whole  community  together  in  enjoyment  of  nature,  boating  and 
swimming  at  Marine  Park  and  Castle  Island,  the  last  major  ele- 
ment of  the  Emerald  Necklace.  Over  the  years  the  plans  of  Olm- 
sted and  Charles  Eliot  became  reality,  with  the  creation  of 
Pleasure  Bay  and  construction  of  Columbia  Road  and  the  Strand- 
way.  At  a  time  when  most  of  the  waterfront  was  needed  for  indus- 
trial and  port  uses,  the  reservation  of  these  shores  for  recreational 
uses  was  a  foresighted  commitment  to  improving  Bostonian's  lives. 

Sadly,  these  once-busy,  historic  strands  are  now  neglected  and  un- 
derused. The  primary  reason  has  been  the  increasing  pollution  of 
the  harbor  over  the  past  decades,  making  swimming  unsafe.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  many  city  residents  moved  to  the  suburbs  or 
became  more  mobile,  allowing  them  to  use  beaches  on  the  North 
Shore,  Cape  Cod  and  beyond.  The  Metropolitan  District  Commis- 
sion (MDC),  the  owner  of  most  of  Boston's  beaches,  focused  its  di- 
minishing funds  on  maintaining  roads  and  other  parklands  that 
received  heavier  public  use. 

Boston  Harbor's  beaches  can  once  again  be  a  vital  resource  of  city 
life,  however.  The  massive  Harbor  Cleanup  project  is  investing  $6 
billion  to  make  the  harbor  safe  for  swimming  again.  Water  quality 
already  is  significantly  improved,  and  it  will  become  steadily  safer 
over  the  next  several  years.  As  clean  water  reopens  our  shore- 
lines, it  is  time  to  clean  up,  renovate  and  reinvigorate  our  beaches. 
If  Boston  and  its  surroundings  are  paying  so  much  money  to  clean 
the  harbor  water,  surely  it  is  worth  investing  our  collective  re- 
sources to  restore  the  beaches  which  give  the  community  access  to 
that  water. 
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Boston  is  a  city  of  families,  where  thousands  of  residents  will  wel- 
come the  restoration  of  Boston's  beaches  as  a  major  improvement 
to  their  quality  of  life.  The  urban  beaches  give  an  opportunity  for 
all  of  society—  parents,  children,  the  elderly  and  others —  to  come 
together  in  enjoyment  of  this  great  natural  resource,  just  as  Olm- 
sted had  envisioned.  Many  people  cannot  reach  suburban  or  Cape 
beaches,  and  for  years  have  lacked  access  to  surf  and  sand  despite 
their  living  in  a  coastal  city.  The  beaches  can  once  again  be  a  ha- 
ven for  all  the  Boston  families  and  individuals  who  want  to  take 
an  evening  swim  after  work,  or  want  to  enjoy  a  Saturday  on  the 
shore  without  fighting  expressway  traffic  to  get  there.  Children 
on  summer  vacation  will  again  have  beaches  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  home  or  the  "T".  With  investment  in  new  and  refurbished 
facilities,  the  beaches  also  could  become  a  cultural  resource,  with 
concerts,  restaurants,  and  theater  performances  in  the  open  air. 


Renewing  Boston  Harbor's  beaches  will  require  long-term  invest- 
ment and  intensive  management  at  levels  likely  to  be  beyond  the 
limited  budget  the  State  allocates  to  the  MDC.  Therefore  any  plan 
to  reclaim  our  beaches  should  explore  alternate  means  of  owner- 
ship, investment  financing  and  long-term  management,  ranging 
from  inclusion  in  the  Boston  National  Historic  Park  to  the  creation 
of  a  nonprofit  trust  tied  to  the  Harbor  Cleanup  project. 


Reclaiming  the  beaches,  however,  should  not  be  limited  to  govern- 
ment funding  and  institutional  management.  To  be  truly  success- 
ful, the  program  must  involve  the  youth  of  our  City  who  stand  to 
benefit  most.  This  may  be  the  time  to  establish  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  Boston  using  our  beaches  as  the  initial  focus  of  youth 
involvement  in  improving  their  City. 

The  Joint  Commission  should  develop  a  detailed  plan  for  restora- 
tion of  the  beaches  and  for  their  future  management,  investigating 
the  possibilities  for  a  National  Urban  Seashore,  a  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  transportation  access  improvements,  and  determining 
the  best  means  of  ensuring  that  the  entire  community  can  use  and 
enjoy  the  beaches  to  their  fullest. 


BOSTON'S  BEACHES  -  A  BRIEF  HISTORY 


Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  City  of  Boston  had  no  public  beaches  or 
public  bathing  facilities.  Early,  private  attempts  to  establish  such 
facilities  had  failed.  Most  shoreline  leisure  activities  consisted  of 
chance  usage  of  existing  informal  seaside  spots  -  for  swimming, 
fishing,  and  strolling.  The  many  commercial  activities  that  made 
Boston's  port  so  active  in  the  19th  century  drew  townspeople  to 
the  shoreline  -  to  smell  spices  arriving  from  the  Orient,  to  greet  or 
bid  farewell  to  voyagers,  or  to  buy  fish  freshly  caught  on  the  har- 
bor or  the  bay. 
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The  Puritan  ethic  of  wholesome  recreation  -  'to  restore  the  body 
and  spirit  to  a  more  efficient  state  of  proper  usefulness'  -  sparked  a 
debate  which  continued  through  the  1800s  about  how  to  employ 
leisure  time.  At  the  same  time,  efforts  to  reduce  the  workday  and 
workweek  (an  average  of  56  hours  per  week  was  the  norm  at  the 
turn  of  the  century)  created  more  leisure  time.  Team  sports  were 
banned  in  Boston  on  Sundays  until  1920.  But  swimming,  sailing, 
and  strolling  to  take  in  the  sea  air  were  simple  pleasures  which 
could  be  made  available  to  all  citizens,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

By  the  late  1800s,  Boston  was  under  pressure  to  compete  with 
other  cities  which  already  had  established  park  systems.  The 
Park  Act  of  1875  initiated  park  planning  in  Boston,  and  in  1878, 


Frederick  Law  Olmsted  was  appointed  chief  landscape  architect 
for  the  park  system.  Marine  Park  at  City  Point  was  one  of  the  first 
parks  begun  under  this  plan.  By  1892,  the  old  Battery  had  been 
carted  off,  dredging  for  Pleasure  Bay  was  well  under  way,  a  band 
stand  and  pavilions  were  in  place,  and  a  temporary  wooden  bridge 
had  been  erected  at  Castle  Island  and  Fort  Independence  pending 
completion  of  the  earthen  causeway.  For  the  first  time,  in  1892, 
the  Federal  government  agreed  to  allow  recreational  use  of  Castle 
Island  with  over  15,000  people  flocking  to  the  island  when  it  was 
opened. 
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The  annual  expenditures  voted  by  the  Parks  Commissioners  rose 
steadily  after  1887,  and  other  beaches  and  facilities  were  com- 
pleted throughout  Boston's  harborside  neighborhoods.  By  1910, 
over  2  million  people  a  year  were  enjoying  Boston's  14  public  bath- 
ing and  beach  areas.  Neponset  Playground  (now  Tenean  Beach), 
Wood  Island,  Savin  Hill  Beach,  North  End  Beach,  Carson  Beach 
and  other  public  beach  facilities  were  constructed  over  the  years, 
some  man-made,  some  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  landscape. 
In  addition,  the  South  Boston  waterfront  park  system  was  ex- 
panded in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s,  with  the  construction  of 
a  permanent  land  connection  to  Castle  Island  and  the  creation  of 
Columbia  Road. 

The  benefits  of  the  beaches  were  available  to  all,  and  accessible  to 
neighborhoods  by  foot  and  by  trolley.  Beaches  became  extensions 
of  neighborhoods,  such  as  at  L  and  M  Streets,  Copp's  Hill,  Tenean 
Street,  and  Jeffries  Point.  Beaches  also  provided  the  backdrops  to 
festivals:  South  Boston's  3-Day  Festival,  and  May  Day  on  East  Bos- 
ton's Wood  Island.  Adventurous  children  would  ride  outboard  on 
trolleys  and  make  a  day  of  it  at  the  beach,  frequenting  the  many 
beachside  pavilions  which  provided  entertainment,  cultural  and 
athletic  diversions,  and  refreshments. 


CURRENT  CONDITIONS  AND  EFFORTS 

Boston's  Beaches  Today 

Boston's  150  acres  of  beaches  serve  most  of  its  harbor  neighbor- 
hoods, from  Dorchester  in  the  South  to  East  Boston  in  the  north. 
Some  of  the  beaches,  such  as  Tenean,  Savin  Hill  and  Malibu  on 
Dorchester  Bay,  are  small  strands  mostly  serving  their  local  neigh- 
borhood. Others,  such  as  Orient  Heights  in  East  Boston  and  the 
South  Boston  beaches  from  Carson  to  Pleasure  Bay,  are  larger 
beaches  accessible  to  the  whole  community  by  auto  or  mass  transit. 

The  City  of  Boston,  owner  of  the  L  Street  Beach  in  South  Boston, 
has  nearly  completed  renovations  of  the  James  Michael  Curley 
Bathhouse,  which  included  athletic  facilities  improvements  and 
upgrading  of  beach  facilities.  This  project,  costing  nearly  $9  mil- 
lion with  about  $8  million  already  expended,  is  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment needed  to  restore  and  preserve  the  rest  of  Boston's  beaches. 
All  of  the  beaches  other  than  L  Street,  however,  are  owned  and 
managed  by  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  which  lacks 
the  present  resources  to  match  the  city's  efforts. 

Improvements  have  been  made  over  the  past  few  years  at  Tenean 
Beach,  but  most  of  the  MDC  beaches  are  not  ready  to  welcome 
back  swimmers  and  sunbathers  to  the  harbor.  Broken  glass  in  the 
sand  and  closed,  deteriorating  bathhouses  and  recreational  facili- 
ties discourage  beach  use.  Offshore,  low-tide  mudflats  and  still- 
polluted  bottom  sediments  keep  the  water  hard  to  reach  at  low 
tide  and  hazardous  to  health.  Unless  these  beaches  are  substan- 
tially improved,  city  residents  who  have  lacked  access  to  the  sea- 
shore for  many  years  because  of  pollution  will  continue  to  have 
nowhere  to  go  even  when  the  cleanup  of  the  harbor  is  complete. 

Current  Efforts  to  Make  the  Beaches  Usable 

Besides  the  recent  work  of  the  City  of  Boston  described  above,  cur- 
rent efforts  to  keep  the  beaches  usable  include  the  MDC's  basic  op- 
eration of  the  Orient  Heights  bathhouse  and  some  other  beach 
facilities,  and  the  work  of  some  private  associations  to  improve 
their  local  beaches. 

Although  pollution  today  still  makes  the  beaches  hazardous  at 
many  times,  the  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority 
(MWRA)  has  made  restoration  of  water  quality  for  swimming  a  top 
priority.  The  MWRA  has  reconstructed  sewer  outflow  pipes  in  or- 
der to  stop  their  discharging  untreated  sewage  near  the  South  Bos- 


ton,  Dorchester  Bay  and  East  Boston  beaches.  The  MWRA  will 
stop  discharging  sewage  sludge  into  the  harbor.later  this  year. 
Meanwhile,  the  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commission  has  been 
eliminating  illegal  connections  to  stormwater  drains.  This  work 
has  led  to  great  improvement  in  water  quality,  making  it  safe  to 
swim  at  some  beaches  on  most  days  of  the  summer. 

Water  quality  improvements  will  continue  to  occur  as  different 
phases  of  MWRA's  new  facilities  are  brought  on  line.  In  1995  the 
MWRA  will  complete  its  primary  treatment  plant  at  Deer  Island, 
and  the  harbor  water  should  comply  with  Federal  water  quality 
standards.  By  1998,  with  the  exception  of  combined  sewer  over- 
flow abatement  which  is  still  in  planning,  ongoing  sewerage  based 
pollution  of  the  harbor  will  have  ceased;  bathing  waters  will  be 
completely  safe  for  the  first  time  in  four  decades. 

Shorefront  Park  System 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  primarily  through  the 
MDC,  has  been  attempting  to  address  planning  for  portions  of  an 
improved  park  system  that  includes  some  of  the  Boston  beaches. 
The  primary  focus  of  this  work  is  to  establish  an  integrated  linear 
park  system  from  Mattapan  Square  to  Castle  Island.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  general  summary  of  some  of  the  projects  included. 

Beginning  at  Dorchester  Lower  Mills,  where  the  system  is  an- 
chored by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Management's 
(DEM)  Heritage  State  Park,  the  backbone  of  the  park  would  be  a 
bikeway/pedestrian  path  to  be  constructed  on  an  abandoned  Con- 
rail  track  right-of-way  which  roughly  parallels  the  Neponset  River 
and  links: 

•  the  Neponset  Marshes,  a  200  acre  wetland  reserve; 

•  the  30  acre  former  Hallet  St.  Dump  intended  for  a  passive  rec- 
reation area  and  to  be  reconstructed  by  the  Central  Artery  Tun- 
nel Project; 

•  the  25  acre  former  Neponset  Drive  In,  to  be  reconstructed  as  an 
active  recreation  area; 

•  a  7  acre  link  to  the  Neponset  River  Bridge,  to  be  used  in  the  in- 
terim by  the  MBTA  in  conjunction  with  the  Old  Colony  Recon- 
struction Project  and  then  refinished  as  a  park; 


•  the  2  acre  former  Powers  Marina  site  and  the  11  acre  former 
Suffolk  Services/Shaeffer  Paper  site  which  have  been  taken  by 
theMDC; 

•  from  there  across  the  interior  of  Port  Norfolk  to  Tenean  Beach. 


From  Tenean  Beach  a  connection  needs  to  be  established,  via 
boardwalk  and  along  the  Southeast  Expressway  rip-rap  embank- 
ment, some  1000  feet  to  the  former  Troy  Landfill,  now  the  Victory 
Road  Park.  In  this  area  Boston  Gas  provides  a  boat  launching 
area  and  associated  parking  lot.  Boston  Gas,  as  part  of  its  plan- 
ning for  closing  and  dismantling  one  of  the  gas  storage  tanks,  may 
provide  additional  publicly  accessible  areas  and  a  connection  from 
the  Victory  Road  area  to  Morrissey  Boulevard  and  the  Dorchester 
Bay  Bridge. 

From  this  area  to  Castle  Island  the  waterfront  properties  are,  for 
the  most  part,  in  public  ownership  or  management.  Many  of  the 
water  edges  of  these  properties  have  been  improved  for  public  ac- 
cess. The  exceptions  to  this  are  the  Calf  Pasture,  partially  owned 
by  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Boston  Water  and  Sewer  Commis- 
sion, and  a  planned  but  not  yet  completed  harborwalk  at  Harbor 
Point.  In  addition,  the  water's  edge  link  behind  the  Bayside  Expo 
Center  remains  unimproved  but  the  property  owner  has  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  provide  the  land  required  to  make  this  im- 
portant link  in  the  City's  Harborwalk  system. 


The  many  projects  described  above  are  at  various  stages  of  plan- 
ning and  design,  but  more  importantly,  many  lack  capital  funds  or 
are  in  danger  of  being  foreclosed  by  a  lack  of  effective  interagency 
coordination  or  ineffective  implementation.  Thus,  while  the  Com- 
monwealth's general  intentions  are  laudable,  its  efforts  are  spotty 
and  suffer  from  underfunding. 

Taken  together  with  the  lack  of  proper  maintenance  and  reinvest- 
ment in  existing  beach  faculties,  these  problems  reveal  a  limited 
comprehension  of  the  importance  of  Boston's  beaches  to  the  lives 
of  our  people  and  demonstrate  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  vision 
of  a  renewed  and  dynamic  urban  seashore  which  can  serve  the 
needs  of  citizens  well  into  the  21st  century. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Restoring  the  Beaches 

All  of  Boston's  beaches  need  to  be  restored  and  improved  over  the 
next  several  years  as  better  water  quality  makes  swimming  possi- 
ble again.  The  effort  to  clean  the  harbor  and  a  new  effort  to  re- 
claim our  beaches  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  described  above,  the  MWRA  has  made  significant  progress  in 
improving  the  water  quality  at  several  Boston  Harbor  beaches 
through  its  rebuilding  of  sewage  outflows  at  Orient  Heights  (Con- 
stitution) Beach,  Fox  Point  and  Commercial  Point. 

But  for  the  beaches  to  be  environmentally  safe  and  a  pleasant  fam- 
ily experience,  a  number  of  other  important  steps  are  required: 

•  Several  beaches  need  to  be  dredged  to  remove  polluted  sedi- 
ments and  to  restore  adequate  depth  for  swimming  during  low 
tide. 

•  All  the  beaches  need  thorough  cleaning,  resanding,  seawall  re- 
construction, replanting  and  aggressive  ongoing  maintenance. 

•  Other  sources  of  pollutants  such  as  roadway  runoff  into  the 
Neponset  and  Belle  Island  Marshes  must  be  mitigated. 

•  A  plan  to  eliminate  floating  debris  must  be  developed. 

Taken  together  with  MWRA's  projects,  the  above  actions  will  pro- 
duce a  healthful  and  safe  physical  setting. 


A  Diversified  Recreational  Resource 

With  inspired  thinking  and  new  investment,  Boston  Harbor's 
beaches  and  other  parklands  at  the  water's  edge  can  serve  an  ex- 
panded role  as  an  urban  recreational  and  cultural  resource.  Con- 
tinuous water's  edge  pedestrian  access  will  expand  intracity 
connections  to  swimming  and  recreational  areas  and  among  neigh- 
borhoods. New  attractions  at  important  locations  could  include: 

•    A  concert  shell,  family  park  and  urban  wild  on  Columbia  Point 
at  Calf  Pasture. 
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•  Saltwater  pools  and  playgrounds  in  the  water  at  Orient 
Heights,  Carson,  and  Tenean„ 

•  Expanded  active  recreation  facilities  around  Mother's  Rest. 

•  Expanded  boat  launching  facilities  and  new  fishing  and  Harbor 
Islands  ferry  piers  at  various  sites. 

•  New  waterfront  restaurants  and  picnic  pavilions  with  neces- 
sary facilities  at  various  locations  taking  advantage  of  the  beau- 
tiful views  of  the  City  and  the  Harbor. 

•  Completed  renovation  of  Fort  Independence  and  the  Mc- 
Donough  Sailing  Center  at  Castle  Island. 

•  Installation  of  additional  community  sailing  programs. 

•  Completion  of  the  waterfront  parkland  system  from  Castle  Is- 
land to  Mattapan  Square. 

Improving  Transportation  Access 

Boston's  beaches  should  be  available  to  the  entire  community: 
young  and  old,  of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups,  residents  of  inland 
neighborhoods  as  well  as  those  along  the  shore.  Therefore,  access 
should  mirror  the  full  range  of  urban  travel  patterns  available  to 
city  residents  —  foot,  bicycle,  automobile,  public  transit  and  water 
shuttle.  The  city's  youth  will  especially  benefit  from  this  compre- 
hensive transportation  approach.  So  too  will  the  elderly,  and 
lower  income  households  facing  the  increasing  costs  of  automobile 
ownership. 


A  comprehensive  access  plan  for  the  Boston  beaches  does  not  need 
to  rely  on  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  capital-intensive  system. 
Rather,  in  response  to  current  economic  realities,  better  access  can 
be  achieved  at  a  relatively  modest  cost  by  coordinating  existing 
transportation  networks  with  a  few  new  improvements,  some  of 
which  already  have  been  budgeted.  Specifically,  beach  access  im- 
provements could  include: 


A  continuous  public  pedestrian  walkway  and  bikeway  along 
the  edge  of  the  Neponset  River  and  Boston  Harbor  that  links 
Mattapan  Square  to  Castle  Island.  This  path  will  complement 
the  Harborwalk  being  built  by  the  City  along  the  rest  of  Bos- 
ton's shoreline. 

Shuttle  loops  between  the  Boston  beaches  and  existing  Red 
line  transit  stations  at  Ashmont,  JFK/UMass  and  South  Sta- 
tion. 

A  new  Neponset  station  which  could  be  added  to  the  rapid  tran- 
sit line  in  conjunction  with  the  Old  Colony  project. 

Water  shuttle  stops  at  Orient  Heights,  Castle  Island,  JFK  Li- 
brary and  Neponset  that  tie  into  planned  water  transportation 
routes  between  Long  Wharf,  South  Station  and  the  Boston  Har- 
bor Islands. 


Public  parking  accessible  from  the  major  arterial  streets  that 
connect  the  Boston  beaches  to  inland  Boston  neighborhoods. 


BOSTON  WATERFRONT  ACCESS 
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These  transportation  concepts  are  geared  toward  maximizing  the 
effectiveness  of  existing  and  planned  systems  to  create  a  coordi- 
nated access  pattern  for  the  Boston  beaches.  The  shuttle  loops 
from  the  Red  Line  stations  represent  extensions  of  service  already 
provided  or  under  development.  The  planned  South  Boston  tran- 
sitway  from  South  Station  could  provide  access  to  Castle  Island. 
Buses  currently  providing  service  between  JFK/UMass  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  could  also  loop  to  Calf  Pasture.  The 
light  rail  trolley  from  Mattapan  Square  to  Ashmont  could  be  ex- 
tended to  a  new  station  at  Neponset.  Likewise,  the  water  shuttle 
stops  could  be  integrated  into  the  water  transportation  system 
that  has  been  under  development  over  the  past  decade. 

Establishing  New  Ownership 

Even  if  the  State  manages  to  move  forward  with  its  commitment 
to  link  Mattapan  Square  to  Castle  Island,  the  additional  needs  of 
our  beaches  and  shoreline  described  in  the  sections  above  will  re- 
quire financial  and  management  resources  far  greater  than  those 
of  the  MDC,  which  is  struggling  to  simply  keep  its  faculties  open 
in  the  face  of  a  37  percent  budget  cut  last  year,  or  the  DEM.  New 
ownership  and  management  for  the  beaches  and  marshes  owned 
by  the  MDC  should  be  explored,  since  a  new  body  could  be  more  ca- 
pable of  making  the  necessary  investments  and  carrying  out  long- 
term  management. 

A  new  owner  could  also  create  a  comprehensive  new  vision  for  the 
beaches,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  program  of  restoration  and  re- 
invigoration.  Alternatives  might  include: 

Incorporate  the  Historic  Boston  Beaches  and  Castle  Island  into 
the  National  Park  System 

Boston's  beach  and  shorefront  parks  system  includes  the  final 
piece  of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  Emerald  Necklace  park  sys- 
tem, historic  public  beaches  that  were  a  significant  feature  of 
late  19th  and  early  20th  century  American  urban  life,  and  the 
fortress  that  has  guarded  the  entrance  to  Boston's  inner  har- 
bor for  centuries.  These  environmentally  and  historically  im- 
portant resources  would  be  a  fitting  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System,  either  as  part  of  the  Boston  National  Historic 
Park  or  as  a  separate  National  Seashore. 

The  Federal  Government  has  long  been  involved  in  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  one  important  part  of  Boston's  beach 
system:  Castle  Island.  The  island  had  a  fort  since  Boston's 


earliest  days  in  the  1630s.  From  1798  well  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury, the  fortress  and  island  were  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  used  for  military  purposes  as  late  as  1945.  The 
island  became  a  park  in  1890  only  under  a  Congressional 
grant  of  temporary  use  to  the  city.  The  Secretary  of  War  re- 
tained title  to  the  island  and  reserved  the  right  to  take  it  back 
for  military  or  any  other  purposes.  During  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars,  the  Federal 
Government  took  back  control  of  the  island  for  military  use. 

The  concept  of  an  urban  seashore  National  Park  was  pio- 
neered at  Gateway  National  Park  in  New  York  City,  which 
preserves  shoreline  and  marsh  areas  in  Jamaica  Bay,  Queens. 
A  similar  Park  along  Boston's  shore  could  encompass  impor- 
tant marshland  resources  along  the  Neponset  River  and  Dor- 
chester Bay,  historic  beaches  and  parks  inspired  by  the  vision 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  representing  an  important  as- 
pect of  late  19th  and  early  20th  century  urban  society  and  cul- 
ture, and  Fort  Independence,  built  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  retained  as  a  military  guardian  of  Boston 
Harbor  for  150  years. 

Congressman  Markey  recently  filed  a  bill  in  Congress  request- 
ing a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  including  Revere 
Beach  in  the  National  Park  System.  A  National  Park  along 
Boston's  shore  would  also  be  an  important  addition  to  our  na- 
tion's historic  preserves. 

Create  a  Private  Trusteeship  for  the  Beaches 

Spending  billions  of  dollars  on  the  harbor  cleanup  will  be 
worthwhile  if  the  clean  water  once  again  makes  Boston  Har- 
bor an  important  natural  and  recreational  resource  for  the  re- 
gional community.  The  harbor's  potential  use  for  recreation  is 
limited,  however,  by  the  poor  condition  of  its  beaches  and 
shoreline.  Restoring  the  water  and  restoring  the  shore  must 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  therefore  funds  for  the  reconstruction  of 
harbor  beaches  should  be  raised  and  allocated  during  the  har- 
bor clean  up. 

A  private  trust  set  up  to  solicit  funds  and  undertake  the 
beaches'  restoration  might  be  a  way  to  act  swiftly  in  concur- 
rence with  the  harbor  clean  up. 


